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makes a good defence. But if Bazaine was neither the complete
traitor nor the complete fool of the legend, he was, none the less, a
disastrously incompetent general.
It is the contention, or at least the insinuation (for Mr. Guedalla
dislikes the historical frontal assault), of this part of the narrative
that Bazaine was made a scapegoat by the better-born, better-
educated French generals for all the disasters of the campaign of
August 1870. True, Bazaine has been blamed for not acting like a
Commander-m-Chief before he was one. When he did become
Commander-in-Chief the campaign was more than half lost. The
disaster of Worth and MacMahon's loss of Alsace had raised the
odds even more overwhelmingly against the French. The hesitations
of the last days of July and the first days of August had dissipated
whatever chances there had been of a disorganization of the German
plan of campaign by a sudden invasion of the Palatinate. Only a
general of great energy, resolution and flexibility of mind could
have hoped to redress the balance. Bazaine was not such a general,
and Mr. Guedalla does not pretend that he was. But he defends him
successfully against the charge of deliberate neglect of the occasional
and so fleeting chances of success that were given to the French.
He does not, indeed, make the nature of those chances evident to
the reader who comes to the story of this campaign with no previous
knowledge. That reader might be pardoned if he made a picture to
himself of an almost infallible German general staff commanding
an almost impeccable army. Whatever may have been thought by
the credulous at the time, the campaign of August did not go accord-
ing to any plan. Meckel was nearer the truth than Moltke.
It is with this in mind, that Mr. Guedalla's defence of Bazaine
should be weighed. Unaccustomed to handling big formations, to
the elaboration of staff work that such formations demand, Bazaine
neglected his chief of staff, Jarras, and one consequence was the
fatal congestion of the roads along which the retreating army moved.
Perhaps Jarras would have done no better had he been given the
normal authority of a chief of staff, but it is hard to absolve Bazaine
from the responsibility for the logistics of the critical days before
the decisive and fatal battles. Mr. Guedalla makes it easy to under-
stand why the Commander-in-Chief, with his background, thought
it his business to rally single battalions or direct the fire of individual